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Selected for the Lady’s Miscellany. 
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VALERIE ; 
OR; 


THE GHOST ALIVE! 
( Concluded.) 


HE .said, and disappeared. I 
had fainted, I was unconscious of 
what became of me. Scarcely re- 
covered from a long illness, I re- 
Japsed into the most dangerous 
state. I was continually delirious ; 
the disease rapidly increased, and 
afier a paroxysm of sixty hours, I 
experienced a sudden weakness, 
and expired in my mother’s arms. 
That affectionate parent nearly fol- 
lowed me into the grave ; my fa- 
ther was in despair; Heraldi la- 
mented the loss of my fortune, but 
all in vain. I was folded in a shroud 
and carried with great pomp to the 
family vault, in the aisle of the ca- 
thedral ; my coffin was pliced on 
long iron bars, the stone of the 
vault was replaced, and I remained 
in the abode of death. 


Wild with despair, and thinking 
himself my murderer, Octavian 
formed the project of descending 
into the vault, and terminating his 
existence in my tomb. The even- 


through the power of money, over . 
the sexton of the cathedral to ac- 
company him to the c!wrch. Fur- 
nished with a dark lanthorn, they 
| raised the stone, and descended 
the steps. As soon as Octavian 
perceived my bier, he rushed to 
wards it, burst it open, and tearing 
the veil that covered me, aus 
my faded lips. 


O! miracle of love ! Octayian’s 
soul recalled mine ; my mouth, 
tenderly pressed by his, breathed 
a. sigh; he felt it, clasped me in 
his arms, tore me from the coffin, 
pressed and warmed me on his 
panting Heart; mine awoke to life 
a second time ;* I made a slight 
motion ; enraptured with joy, Oc- 
tavian ascended the steps with his 
burthen, gained the church door, 
which the sexton opened, and flew 
to the house of his father, where I 
was put to bed, and received every 
possible assistance. 


When I opened my eyes, they 
met Octavian’s fixed with anxious 
joy upon me; his father was at his 
side, accompanied by a physician, 
who answered for my life. I can- 
not describe what my sensations 
were: I seemed to awake from a 
long dream ; I was net conscious 
of iny existence, but I knew Octa, 





ing of my burial, he. prevailed, | 


vien ; I could not speak to him, 
but I ‘found pleasure -in beholding: 
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-- the Grand Duke. 
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his features. Three days and three 
nights scarcely restored me to the 
use of my faculties ; when at last, 
the rest I tasted, and the food I 
took, made meslowly recover my 
senses. My recollection returned, 


_ Iremembered my mother, mymar- 


riage, the place where I had seen 
my lover. % was soon able‘te listen 
to Octavian, and to hear from his 
mouth what had happened: to me. 
‘The idea of his inconstancy and 
marriage rushed upon my weak- 
ened imagination, and I mentioned 
his marriage with the daughter of 
General Laudhon. Octavian tho’t 
I was delirious ; the General had 
no daughter ; Octavian had arrived 
from the army, he was not a colo- 
nel, nor had he passed through Vi- 
enna: but having with difficulty 
obtained leave of absence, uneasy 
at receiving no letters from me, he 
had hastened to Fiorence, bearing 
a letter from his General, which 
recommended him to the notice of 
He was alight- 
ing when he saw me going to 
church; he had followed me to 
the altar, and in his grief had re- 
solved to reproach me with my 


perjury. 


in concert with my father, had in- 
vented that horrid tale, and inter- 
cepted my lover’s letters. No 
crime in my eyes equalled the 
shameful means which Heraldi had 
too successfully employed: and I 
was the wife of that monster ; to 
whom I was condemned to conse- 


erate my days !: That idea plunged’ 
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me into despair, I regretted my 
tomb, and wished myself once 
more in its peaceful bosom. 

“Do not fear, my dear child,’ 
said the old Orsini ; ‘I come from 
the Grand Duke ; I gave him. my- 
self the letter of our brave Laud- 
hon, and related your history. That 


‘generous Prince takes you under 


his protection : he has written to 
the Holy Father to have your mar- 
riage broken, and I have no doubt 
-but it will be annulled. ‘You are 
dead to Heraldi, you live for Octa- 
vian, and religion and juste will 
know how to defend you ‘against 
your tyrants. I have one favour 
to ask of you, which is, that no 
one may see you, or know our se- 
cret, before the courjer’s return 
from Rome; your peace, your 
happiness depends on this precat- 
tion.” 


_ Hope returned with thesé words, 
I promised what was required of 
me, and swore I would follow his 
advice. Octavian was with me. 
He spoke of his love, of our marri- 
age, and future happiness. My 
health was fast recovering, and in 


| | i} a few days all that remained of my 
I now understood that Heraldi, | 


past sufferings was a palehess, 
which you now perceive—dreadful 
remains ofthe tomb, which nothing 


. has been able to alter. 


- 


At last the time grew near; and 
the courier was expected te return 
from Rome, when an extraordina- 


ry event nearly overthrew all our~~ 


designs. 
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We were ia the holy week, and 
I grieved in secret, not to be able 
to go to church in those sacred 
days, when penitence appeases the 
wrath of a forgiving God. Idared 
not mention to Octavian the desire 
of my heart, but I resolved, not- 
withstanding the dangers thit 
threatened me, to fulfil so sacred 
a duty. Itook advantage of an in- 
stant when I had been left alone, 
wrapped myself ina large black 
cloak which concealed my face, 
and on the Holy -Thursday stole 
out at nine o’clock-in the evening. 
I bent my steps towards the Ca- 
thedral, which I found crowded 
with people; who in profound si- 
lence, their eyes bent tothe ground, 
prayed before the altar where the 
consecrated wafer was deposited. 
The altar was lighted with a pro- 
digious number of wax candles, 
while the rest of the edifice was in- 
volve d'in darkness. Concealed be- 
hind a piilar, I addressed my pray- 


ers to the Saviour of the world, 


and entreated him to watch over 
her whose only hope was placed in 
his power and mercy. 


Before I left the church, I felt 
a great desire of yisiting -the place 
where I had been,buried ; but what 
spectacle struck my sight! I per- 
ceived my father and my mother 
kneeling on my tomb ; Heraldi in 
deep mourning stood by my father, 
who seemed wrapped up in medi- 
tation. My mother prayed and 
shed abundance of tears; I gazed 
on her for some time, when ona 
sudden I saw her lean towards me, 


/mounced my name. 














a her hand on the ground, and 
kiss the cold marble of my sepul- 
chre, at the same time’ she pro- 
I could no 
more restrain my emotions ; I fix- 
ed my lips on her hand, and sobbed 
aloud. 


The veil that concealed my face 
was drawn aside by the motion, 


1 my mother raised her eyes, and 


recognised her daughter; she ut- 
tered a loud scream, ‘ealled upon 
me, afid extended her arms, My 
father and Heraldi knew me also ; 
the last advanced towards me, and 
| was going tolay his hand upon me 5 
I was lost when lové inspired me. 
* Stop,’ cried I, with a voice which 
I endeavoured to render terrible, 
“ respect after her death the wo- 


| man you deceived during her life. 


You alone were the cause of my 
death: fear the just anger of hea- 
ven, and repent !’ 


I said ; and while Heraldi, fro- 
zen with’ terror, listened without 
during to move, I covered my head 


} with my vell, and walked slowly 
| towards the church door. | 


The 
crowd gave way before me, and I 
gained Orsini’s house without hav- 
ing been discovered. 


The next day it was publicly 
ported at Florence, that my ghost 
had appeared in the Cathedral, and 
had been seen by a thousand wit- 
nesses, who knew me. Jt was ad- 
ded, that having pushed my hus- 
band with my hand, my fingers 
had left five fiery marks on bis 


shoulder. Others declared; that E 
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came to demand justice, and ac- 
cuse Heraldi of murder, | The 


people murmured agzinst him ;_ 


he was followed and insulted, stones 
were’ thrown at him, and his life 


“was in danger, 


‘The courier returned at last; and 
brought the brief from the Pope, 
which annulled my marriage, as 
contracted by fraud. ‘The Duke 
sent for the oid Orsini, and agreed 
with him upon the méasures to be 
adopted ; and the next morning I 


went to the’ palace, accompanied: 


by Octavian and his father. The 
Prince received us with great affa- 
bility ; and when it was announced 
that, according to his orders, my 
mother, father, and Heraldi were 
arrived, he concealed us in a clo- 
set, whence I heard him address 
my father in thése words : 


“ Strange means, Sir, have been 
used to marry your daughter to a 
Your re- 
pentance has avenged her wrongs, 
and the tears 1 perceive in your 
eyes satisfy me I have’ no need of 
reproaching you with your cruel 
behaviour towards her. Death hes 


broken those fatal ties ; and if by 


a miracle, which the people be- 


lieve, your daughter enjoyed again 


the light of day, her marriage 
would be void. Hereis the brief 
of his Holiness, which declares. it 
so ; chuse, then, Count Heraldi, 
cither.to begin a law-suit against 
me, Or to. sign a renunciation of 
your fraudulent rights, and depart 
immediately fer Vienna; my pro- 
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tection will follow you there : and 


you will restore tranquillity to my 
capital, where your dered ex- 


cites disturbance” + 


Heraldi’ made his renunciation 
in the terms dictated by the Grand 
Duke. Then taking leave of his 
Imperial Highness, left Florence 
immediately. 7 


‘ This is not all,’ said the Grand 
Duke to my father, ‘ your daugh- 
ter lives ;’ a scream from my mo- 
ther interrupted him, ‘ you will see 
her again,’ continued he, ‘ but'your 
daughter cannot live happy unless 
she becomes the wife of the young 
Orsini. It is he who tore her from 
the grave ; itis in his house that 
she is: gratitude, paternal love, 
Valerie’s fame, compels you to 
consent to that marriage. If my 
prayer adds weight to those pow- 
erful conditions, I ask Valerie for 
Octavian; he deserves her; he 
has obtained the esteem and friend- 
ship of General Laudhon. Con- 
sent to this happy union, and I pro- 
mise a regiment to your son-in- 
law, and will obtain for you the or- 
der of Maria Theresa.’ 


My father did not hesitate an 
instant ; and my mother, bathed 
in tears, asked to see her darling 
child. 1 could not wait any longer, 
but opened the door, and rushed in- 
to my, mother’s” ‘wms —The joy 
of my parents was as violent as 
their sorrow had been ; they press- _ 
ed me to their hearts, and loaded. 
with caresses Octavian ate his. 
father, 
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We all threw ourselves at the 
feet of the Grand Duke, and were 
at a loss for words to express our 
gratitude. My nuptials were cele- 
brated in his palace ; and since that 
moment’I have endeavoured to 
please my husband, and the vene- 
rable Orsini, who loves me as his 
own daughter. My father restored 
me to his love, and my days have 


_ glided away, embellished by friend- 
ship, love, and, gratitude ; and [ 


give thanks to heaven for having 


withdrawn me for a short while 


from the world, that I might enjoy 


uninterrupted happiness. 


* 
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Selected for the Lady's Miscellany. 


THE LADIES’ TOILETTE ; 
OR, . 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 


(Continued from page 200) 


OF THE PROPENSITY OF WoO. 
MEN TO DRESS 


Her elegant and delicate figtire 
charms the eye while it awakens 
desire ; and the bosom of this new 
Hebe, agitated by a sentiment that 
she cannot define, fills the~ soul 
with involuntary perturbation. Tell 
me, what art is capable of embel- 
lishing this celestial perfection ? 


Would you cover it with gold and | 


diamonds ? Would you load it with 
a parasiticabluxury ? O, no !—ey- 


ery ornament would “conceal a § 











: grace, would rob it of P charm. A 


simple and light robe, complacent- 
ly accommodating ifSelf to her ra- 
vishing form ; hair, turned up with 
taste or flowing gracefully, a: sin- 
gle rose—and you will behold one 
of those elegant and airy nymphs 
with which Aibano has embellish 
ed his lovely compositicns. 


All that contributes to heighten 
the beauty of women, all that, sets 
off to advantage the charms and 
gifts they have received from na- 
ture, lawfully belongs to them. 
Every thing that renders them 
more brilliant and more vain, eve 
ry thing that leads them to substi- 
tute the advantages of rank and 
opulence in the place of these that 
nature has denied them, tencs only 
to aggravate their defects, to che- 
rish their self-love, to excite rival- 
ship, and to keep alive the preju- 
dices of the other sex, by inducing 
it sometimes to give the prefer- 
ence to faded beauty, tricked out in 
purple and gold; while native 
charms, unsophisticated by art and 
the embellishments of dress, lan- 
guish neglected and unknown. 


Some moralists have censured 


‘attention to dress; but very un- 


justly. Itis perfectly useless to 
censure a propensity inherent in 
the nature of the fair sex, and it 
may even be asserted, inseparably 
connected with the object which 
nature proposed to herself ; a pro- 
pensity which manifested itself ‘in 
the very origin of things, and whi¢h 

is in itself not only innocent, but 
praiseworthy. It is an indication 
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in the ifidividuals of both séxbs; of 
a love of order and propriety, of 

steem of themselves, and respect 
towards others. Those who have 
studied the world with attention, 
must have remarked, that there is 
a constant relation between the 
character ofa person and his dress; 
and hence it is extremely easy for 
an observer to form an opinion of 
persons. May we not, even among 
men, distinguish at:once the wise 
man by his simple, decent exterior, 
equally free of puertile affectation, 
and cynical negligence ? Is it not 


easy to discern him who dresses | 


merely to piease, and presents on- 
ly habits in a good taste, and of an 
elegant form ; whereas the indi- 
vidual, dressed to shine, seeks to 
obtain admiration by the extrava- 
gance of his apparel, piques him- 
self on foliowing the whim of the 
day, ridiculous or not, and on a*pro- 
fusion of ornaments distributed | 
without judgment, 


Thus each bears about him the 
stamp of his character. Is it not 
the same with women ? Undoubt- 
edly itis. Whata picture I could 
here draw! But I have too good 
an opinion of the imagination of 
the ladies ; they will compose this 
critical picture ina style far supe- 
rior to what I can, and they will 
take much mare pleasure in the 
occupation. 


The celebrated Lavater has jue || 
diciously remarked, that those who 
bestow particular attention to dress, 
shew the same love of order, and 
























fairs. Young persons who neglect 


| their toilette, display in this very 


neglect, a want of order, a mind 
not adapted to the management of 
domestic concerns, little taste, and 
| little amfableness. The girl who 
_ does not strive to please at fifteen; 
| will be a disagreeabie and ill-tem- 
_ pered woman at twenty-five. What 
then is it that is censurable in 
dress? Excess, bad taste, eager- 
ness to follow the fashion, and the 
propensity to run into all extrava~ 
gancies of luxury. 





| 
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OF THE CHOICE OF COLOURS. 


Women ought not only to adopt 
such colours as suit their complex- 
ions, but they should likewise take 
_ care that these colours harmonize 
with each other. It is particular- 
ly by this that females of taste may 





i be discovered ; habituated to dress 


with propriety, they possess that 
|| delicacy of feeling, that exquisite 
sense, which admits nothing false 
nothing discordant. 





A lady who yesterday thought 
| herself charming with a hat in an 


she is no longer the same, though 
she has not changed her head- 
‘dress. The metamorphosis asto- 
nishes her ; she finds fault alter- 
nately with her hat and her figure. 
But, my dear Madam, neither your 
| hat nor your figure is at all te 
‘blame; thev have not changed in 
the least. But why did I look so 
well yesterday ‘Yesterday, ma- 








dam; the colour of your dress per- 
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elegant taste, discovers to-day that | 
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fectiy agreed with that of your hat ; 
to-day a new dress forms a con- 
trast so harsh, as to produce, if! 
may so express myself, an optical 
dissonance, as disagreeable to the 
eye as a false ‘chord in musicytis 
grating tothe ear. 


OF PAINT. 


If ever paint were to-be proscri- 
bed, I should plead for an excep- 
tion in favour of rouge, which may 
be rendered extremely innocent, 
and may be applied with such art 
as sometimes to give an expres- 
sion to thé figure which it would 
never have without that auxiliary. 
The celour of modesty has many 
charms; and in an age when wo 
men blush so little, ought we not 
to value this innocentartifice, which 
is capable at least of exhibiting to 
us the picture of modesty ? ~ We 
ought to be thankful tothe sex, 
which, in the absence of estimable 
virtue, knows, at least, how to pre- 
serve its portrait. 


OF THE BOSOM. 


A very curious remark may be 
made on the opinion which is form- 
ed of beauty among different na- 
tions. In countries where the wo- 
men naturally have full bosoms, 
they have persuaded the men that 
this conformation is the highest 
degree of perfection ; they have at 
length worked themselves into a 
belief of the same thing, and have 
employed every possible means to 
increas€ this natural embonpfioint. — 
On the other hand, in countries 
where the female besom is less 














full, beauty has been made to con- 
sistiin this scantiness, which be- 
comes more and more desirable ~ 
among females, who, from.coquet- 
ry, would be poor in attractions, but 
rich in attire. 


OF THE HANDS. 


Nextto the charms of a hands 
some figure, a woman has a right 
to be proud of the advantage ofa 
fine hand, and a perfect arm. A 
handsome figure may be found with 
an ill-formed body : on the contra- 
ry, a fine hand and arm scarcely 
ever accompany any but a perfect 
whole. From asight of the hands 
alone of a female, it is possible ‘to 
judge to what class she belongs. 
Thick fingers, a large and broad 
hand, announice obscure birth. The 
hand is an implement bestowed on 
us bynature ; this implement is 
employed in doing every thing; 
but, from a very singular proper- 
ty, this implement assumes a dif-- 
ferent form, according to the pur- 
pese to which we apply it. The 
fingers become thick and short in 
the labowrer and mechanic ; they 
grow flat, and remain straight ir 
clerks confined to the counting- 
house ; and with some they ap- ~ 
pear to become smaller; in a 
word, there are fingers fer every 
condition; and the experienced. 
observer is capable of distinguish- 
ing them. But to return to the 


hand of a pretty woman.—A_ hand 
loaded with jewels, is no longer a. 
“hand.- Let young females, i in pare 
ticular, ‘shun this useless luxury. : 


Rings are chains, and these they | 
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ought not yet to wear.—Atnong 
the Romans, the female youth 
wore no bracelets till they were be- 
trothed, 

( To be continued. ) 
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Por the Lady’s Miscellany. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
DISCOVERABLE BY THE LIGHT 
OF REASON. 


-( Concluded. ) 


Bet man rests not contented 
with any definite acquirements, he 
presses forward with a curiosity 
ardent and insatiable. If we re- 
mount to the earliest antiquity, we 
shall discover a period when human 
nature was in its infancy—we shall 
see the origin of arts and sciences, 
and observe them gradually arrive 
at maturity of perfection. " Men 
have been reciaimed from the wild 
independance of the savage state, 
subordination has been established, 
and regular governments formed. 
The right of exclusive property is 
secured, the strong can no longer 
trampie on the weak. Codes of 
Jaw have been promulgated as 
rules of action, and the whole force 
of the collected society appiied for 
their effectual observance. - The 
earth has been cultivated—the 
stubborn soil has yielded to the 
ploughshare, the barren wastes 
have been converted into fruitful 
plains. The toils of the hunter ~ 


‘and the uncertain supply of the 
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fisherman no longer distress man- 
kind with a precarious subsistence. 
The wilderness—abode of howling 
beasts and yenomous reptiles, has 
bowed beneath the sturdy peasant’s 
stroke. The noxious marsh which 
spread pestilential vapours through 
the air, bearing the seeds of-death 
in its putrid stream, has been filled 
up. The barren desert has chang- 
ed its dreary aspect—regions of 
sterility:and silence have witnessed 
the labours of the husbandman— 
the verdant grass has appeared, the 
blooming flower, the stately tree, 
and the sweet singing nightingale. 


Man is a social being. His so- 
litary, unaided intelligence, would 
but slowly rear the temple of know- 
ledge. His inquisitive research is 
not bounded by the spot on which 
he was born, nor by adjacent climes.. 
It extends over the earth. Who 
but with astonishment views the 


| means by which he* has traversed 


it. The immense oceans which 
roll their foaming billows ’twixt the 
East and Western worlds could 
not daunt his noble, enterprizing 
soul. From the canoe which bore 
the savage over the puny rivulet, 
to the proud ship that braves the 
Atlantic wave, how vast the im- 
provement !: The boisterous sea, 
the rending thunder, the black 
shades of nicht overcome not the 
daring mariner. Far distant from 
the hospitable shore, he rides the 
trackless main, without dejecting 
fear. From the friendly lights of 
heaven, the changing’ moon, and 
erring star, he learns his way. The 
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astronomer hes viewed with tele- 


scopic eye the spacious firmament, | 
| barian world, but it has been orien- 
i 


names, measured their ve'ocity, | 


he has called the orbs by their 


and ascertained their revolutions. 
He has penetrated but little way 
into those sublime altitudes, but he 
has done enough to evince the 
power of his intellect. These are 
some of the achievements of man. 
To these he has gradually attained. 
He is still advancing. Mere ani- 
mals never made a step in improve- 
ment. .They were destined only 
for this lower creation. To it their 
capacities are adapted. This ar- 
gument furnishes a twofold view. 
Man is infinitely superior to the 
beasts, His capacity incomparably 
greater. Can webelieve that Om- 
niscience, which does nothing in 
vain, would have destined two be- 
ings of such different powers to 
the same end. Supposing this life 
to terminate our existence, many 
of our present capacities are use- 
less. We are.capable of unbound- 
ed attainments of mind. Does not 
a strong presumption arise that this 
capacity was intended to be exerci- 
sed. But we cannot exercise it to 
its full extent in our present state. 
We must therefore live to other 
ages when we shall be able. 


The universal prevalence of this 
opinion gives it not indeed certain- 
ty, but aprobability nearly sufficient 
for the conviction of a reasonable 
understanding. This belief has 
been confined to no particular spot, 
to no favoured nation. Not to the 
land of Judea, in exclusion of the 


_ gentiie—not to the Grecians and 
Romans, in exclusion of the Bar- 


tal and occidental, it has beennorth- 
_ ernas weil as southern. What is 
universally believed, we may con- 
clude is natural, is deeply fixed in 
the human heart. It must there- 
fore have been originally implant- 
ed. ‘The western Indians expect- 
ed to survive the grave. So con- 
fident were they of this, that at the 
death of a great warrior, they bu- 
ried with him arms and other arti- 
cles which they imagined he would 
wantin another world. This indi- 
cates a rude state of society, but 
indisputably proves their conviction 
that he was not going into non-ex- 
istence, but another life. The 
pleasures of that life they supposed 
consisted in the same enjoyments 
which they had experienced jn 
this, without any of its distresses. 
In their Elysium delicious food 
was to be procured without the 
toils of the chace, the forests were 
filled with gamé, and the rivers 
swarmed with fish. All sensual 
pleasures were to be enjoyed with- 
out fatigue of acquirement, or sa- 
tiety of fruition. Their Elysian 
fields flourished in perennial green, 
their sky was forever unclouded 
and serene, in them the inclement 
storm, and inhospitable winter was 
not known. 
opinion to be impressed on the 
mind, it is much to be doubted 
whether any thing elevated or no- 
ble would have éver been exhibit- 
ed on the globe. Were men to 
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hence they were to fall into an 
everlasting slumber, their great 
excitement to honor and to fame 
would be taken away. <A Cyrus 
had never vanquished the empire 
of Persia, a Columbus have disco- 
vered the western. continent, or an 
Alexander conquered the world. 
The innumerable productions of 
human genius had never existed. 
‘A Homer, a Virgil, or a Milton, 
had never sung their incomparable 
verse. 





HENRY LUMEN. . + 
New-York, Feb, 1, 1808. 


—-— 


To the Ed. of the Lady’s Miscellany. 
Sir, 

‘I transcribed the following for publi- 
cation in the Lady’s Miscellany. Please 
to give it a place, and you will oblige 
yours, &c. AMANDA. 


FATHER AND SON.’ + 
An Eastern Moral. 


AxpaLtan, born in the extreme 
of poverty, scarcely, by the most 
assiduous labour, could earn suffi- 
cient for his own, and aged father’s 
subsistence. This did not prevent 
him from marrying the young and 
Jovely Ismena. ‘To her he confi- 
ded the care of his parent, and the 
humble habitation in which. they 
resided. After the fatigues of the 
day, he returned with the setting 
sun to his cot, and spending a hap- 
py evening in the bosom of his fa- 
mily, diyided with them the pro- 
duce of his tvils. Ismena present- 
ed him with a son. In the midst 





of the joy eccasioned by his birth, } 
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Abdallah reflected on the poverty 
to which this infant was heir. He 
had hitherto never known what it 
was to be discontented ; nor even 
then would he have murmured 
against his fortune, but that he 
wished his child a happier lot. He 
perceived it was necessary to ac~ 
quire some portion of independ- 
ence, but with his small earnings, 
how could independence be purcha- 
sed ? 


Whilst he was employed with | 
these ideas, his mind reverted te 
his father, enfeebled-by age, and 


| rendered incapable of contributing 


tohis own support; for the first 
time, he regarded him asan incum- 
brance, and conceived that he 
alone prevented him from acqui- 
ring riches. He now only saw in 
him an infirm and troublesome old 
man, ‘continually complaiping, and_ 
exacting the most tiresome atten- 
tions. He no longer remembered 
that he had a right-to exact them. 


‘The munificence and humanity 
of the Sultans Of the East had 
founded public asylums for indi- 
gent old age. The riches of these 
hospitable buildings were convert- 
ed to every other purpose but the 
relief of the poor. Avarice had 
applied to its own uses the trea- 
sures destined for the support of 
the charity. The unfortunate be- 
ings who were obliged to seek re- 
fuge in these abodes of misery, en- 
tered them.trembiing, and fearful 
of meeting treatment which would 
abridge their melancholy days. 
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Abdaliah, who had never scen 


these retreats without shuddering, 


now recollected that they were o- 
pen to his father. ager to be 
discharged from the expence and 
trouble, and vexed at some of the 
caprices which generally accompa- 
ny age and infirmities, he announ- 
‘ced to him that they must sepa- 
Tate. 


The old man sighed without re- 
plying, he was too feeble to walk. 
Abdailah took him on his shoul- 


ders, and proceeded towards the | 


hospital. The road being long and 


broken, he was obliged to rest, and; 


having deposited his burthen in the 
corner of a street, he sat .down to 
take breath. 


groaned most piteously, and shed 
abundance of tea#s. 
ceased, and appexred, during some 
moments, lost in the most profound 
meditation. In a-short time he 
leaned towards his son, and embra- 
cing him, said, “I pardon thee, 
my son, I have merited this treat- 
ment. I receive it as a chastise- 
ment from heaven. The Almigh- 
ty prophet sees into our hearts, 
and our most secret aovements 
are known to him. He keeps an 
exact register of all our actions, 
and, in time, either recompeises 
er punishes them. It is now forty- 
five yeas, my child, since I con- 
ducted your grand-father into this 
VERY asylum to which you are now 


conveying me. I have been un- 
grateful, you have become so, and 


Suddenly he » 








perhaps your son will be the same. 
We have both learned, and propa- 
gated the same'lesson, and the ef- 
fects of it will be visited upon us 


| by the retributive justice of heaven 


in the inhumanity of our children. 
What I have'béen to my father, 
thou hast been to thine, and so will 
thy son be to thee. Heaven is just, 


lef us not murmur at its will.’ 


Abdallah heard him with asto- 
nishment, a ray of hope flashed 
across his.soul ; he made no reply, 
but placing the old man on his 
back, returned with him to his 
house. ‘The project he had form- 
ed filled him with horror, and ‘he 
testified his repentance ever after, 


{| by redoubled care and tenderness. 


From the very moment he de- 
parted from the house, the old man 


———_——— 


THE 
ADVANTAGES OF LONDON. 
By Dr. Fohnson. 

Collected from his. Works, and from 
His Life, by James Boswell. 


Lonpon comprehendsthe whole 
of human life in all its variety, the 
contemplation of which is inex- 
haustible. rie 


There is more learning and-sci- 
ence within the circumference of 
ten miles from where we now silt, 
[Temple-bar]} than in ali the rest, 
ofthe kingdom. The only disad- 
vantage is the great distance peo- % 
ple live from one another, but that — 
is occasioned by the largenese of 
it, which is the cause of all the » 
other advantages. 
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The influence of London is now 


extended every where, and from 
all manner. of communication be- 
ing opened, there shortly will be 
no remains of the ancient simplici- 
ty, or places of cheap retreat to be 
found. 


A man stores his mind better in 
London than any where else; in 
remote, obscure, uniform, and in- 
sipid situations, a man’s bedy may 
be feasted, but his mind is starved, 
and his faculties are apt to degene- 
rate, from want of exercise and 
compctition. 


No place cures a man’s vanity or 
arrogance so well as London ; for 
as no man is either good or great 
frer se, but as compared with others 
not so good or great, he is sure to 
find there many his equals, and 
‘some his superiors. 


« 


A man is less in danger of falling 
indiscreetly in love in London than 
any where else, for there the diffi- 
culty of deciding between the con- 
flicting pretensions ofa vast variety 
of objects, keeps him safe. 


There is no place where econo- 
my can be so weil practised as in 
London. More can be had there 
for the money, even by ladies, than 
any where else. You cannot play 
tricks with your fortune im a small 
piace ; you must make an uniform 
appearance. Here a lady may have 
well furnished apartments, and ele- 


grant dress, without any meat in her 
kitchen. 


By those, who from ‘sagacity, 


——— 
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attention, and experience, have 
leaynt the full advantage of Lone 
don, its pre-eminence over every 
other place, not only for variety of 
enjoyment, but for comfort, will be 
felt with a philosophical exultation, 
The freedom from remark and pet- 
ty censure, with which life may be 
passed there, is a circumstance 
which a man who knows the teas- 
ing restraint of a narrow circle, 
must relish highly. 


In London (Mr. Burke said) a 
man may. live in splendid society at 
one time, and in frugal retirement 
another, without animadversion. 
There, and there alone, a man’s 
house is his castle, in which he can 
be in perfect safety from intrusion 
whenever he pleases. In the coun- 
try a man may starve his under- 
standing for want of conversation, 
and perish in a state of mental in- 
feriority. 


A man used. t@London, when 
he retires to country friendships, 
and rural sports, must either be 
contented to turn baby again, and 
play with the rattle, or he will pine 
away like a great fish in a little 
pond, and die for want of his usual 
food. 


In London, if there is not much 
happiness, there is at least such a 
diversity of good and evil, that 
slight vexations do not fix upoa 
the heart, and relief is afforded to 
the melancholy mind. 


* Ifyou wish to have a just notion 
of the magnitude of this city, you 
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must net be satisfied with seeing 
its great streets and@squares, but 
must survey the isnumerable little 
Janes and eovits. It iS not in the 
shewy evolations of buildings, but 
in the multiplicity of humaf habi- 
tations which are crowded toge- 
ther, that the wonderful immensity 
of London consists. 


The chief advantage of London, 
is, that a man is (as Mr. ‘Meynell 
well expressed it) always so near 
his burrow. Vf a manwalks out in 
the country, there ‘is nobody to 
keep him from walking in again. 


_ If 1 was a lover of solitude, (Mr. 
Heary Broke said).if 1 wished to 
be the most recluse of all Ancho- 
rites, who bid adieu tothe com- 
merce of mankind, I would chuse 
London for my cell. It is in such 
a city alone, thata man may keep 
wholly unknown and unnoticed. 
He is there asa hail-stone amidst 
a great shower, he jumps and bus- 
tles about a while, then lies snug 
among his fellows, without being 
any more observed, than if he were 
not upon earth, till he melts away, 
and vanishes with the rest of his 
fraternity. 


- There isa long letter extant, 
dated Sept. 30, 1638, from. Des- 
cartes, who had retired to Amster- 
dam, to Balzac, in which he invites 
him to come and reside there, as 
no perfect solitude is to be found 
out of a capital, where one’s whole 
life may be passed in obscurity. 
The translation of this letter is in 








*® Seward’s Anecdotes.” 


i 





‘A French philosopher( Mercier) 
writes as follows on Paris; 


The man of letters seeks the 
charms of the capital ; that is the 
real, great, and constant, advan- 
tage to which he incessantly tends ; 
he there is in the proper element 
of thinking. Hes only at his ease 
in that philosophical atmosphere, 
where all his ideas, whether grave, 
pleasant, or majestic, mix without 
clashing ; he, as it were, renevates 
his soul among the variety he there 
meets with; elsewhere the’ tone, 
the simplicity, and the fertility of 
manners are not similar : the man 
of letters, in remote country situa- 
tions, neither understands, nor is 
understood ; he is reduced to lis- 
ten without being able to compre- 
hend. 


But the inappretiable advantage 
of Paris is, that there all] the petty 
tyrannies of the country are lost 
and annihilated. Only in that ca- 
pital one may be poor without be- 
ing despised. The public gaiety 
diverts the melancholy man, and 
the feeble finds himself fortified 
by the strength of tie. multitude. 


ATR, 
BY A CAMERIAN INDIAN. 


When shail wé three meet again ? 
When shall we three meet again? 
Oft shall glowing hope expire, 

Oft shall death end sorrow reign 
Ere we three shall meet again! . & 


Tho’ in distant lands we sigh, 
Parch’d beneath a hostije sky, 
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Pho’ the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls ;” 
Still in Fancy’s rich domain 
Oft shall we three meet again. 








When around this youthful pine - 
Moss shall creep and iyy twine, 
When our burnish’d locks are grey, 
Thinn’d by many a toil-spent day ; 
May wiis long-hv’d bower remain, 


Here may we three meet again... 


When the dreams of life are fled, 
‘When its wasted lamp is dead. 


Whea in cold oblivion’s shade 
Beauty, Power, and Fame are laid, 


Where immortal spirits reign, 
Then may we three meet again. 


. 








FINE ARTS.° 


WOOD'S MINATURE OF COOPER. 


Mr. ‘Wood, a distinguished ar- 
tist of New-York, has painted a 
minature of MrCooper. ‘The ex- 
pression of the face is astonishing- 
ly fine : it is one of Cooper’s most 
animated looks ; somewhat stern ; 
the mouth half open, the teeth 
clenched, the brow knit; the head 
askance and inclining back, with 
the neck uncovered. 


This splendid effort alone enti- 
tles its author to immortality. In 
saying this, we speak not solely 
our own opinion : we echo the sen- 
timents of persons of taste and con- 
noisseurs. 


The vaiue of such A PICTURE 
of this GREAT ACTOR, cannot at 
this time be duly estimated.» That 
voice of eloquence must be mute, 
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that form must crumbie into dust, 
before this picture can be valued 


}| as it deserves tebe. Then, like 


Hogarth’s Garrickyit will remain, 
a living metvorial of the actor, 
and anillustrious monument of the — 
painter’s art. ; Pastime. 


————S—S—— 


CasELL1, the celebrated Neapo- 
litan astronomer, accounts, in a 
manner perfectly new, for the ex- 
traordinary heat of the past sum- 
mer, which continued so-intense in 
Europe throughout the whoie of 
September. He ascribes it to the 
extreme purity of the face of the 


| Sun, which last yearwas turned to- 


ward the earth. For near two 
months he observed none of the 
spots which are commonly per- 
ceived in it. . Hence Mr. Caselli 
concludes, that the sun’s rays hav- 
ing been emitted in greater abun- 
dance and with less interruption, 
produced that violent degree of 
heat, whica, though it scorched 
the fields, nevertheless increased 
their fertility. 





Fashion is the child of vanity 
and love.” Thus says the celebra- 
ted Montaigne :. when it springs 
from the desire of decorating the 
person with modest ornaments, 
and rendering it amiable in the 
eyes of man, it is praise worthy ; 
and then it is the true offspring of 
love. When its object is to feed 
conceit, and to administer to pride, 
to furvey for coquetry, and che- 


ish self-love, it is the child of va~ 


nity. 
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MARRIED) 


On Saturday tvening last, by the 
ev. Dr Miller;.capt. A. W. Leng, 
a native of Cork, Ireland, to Mrs. 


Charity Shaiv, of this city. 


_.. On Wednesday evening, the 27th 
ult. by the rev. Dr. M Knight, Mr. 


Effingham Lawrence, of Flushing, 
L. Island, to Miss Ann Townsend, 
daughter of Solomon Townsend, esq. 
of this city. 


On Monday evening, by the rev. 


Dr. Milledoler, Mr. Joseph M. 
Marsh, merchant, to Miss Dorcas 
Berrian, daughter of James Berri- 
an, merchant, all of thie city. 


On Sunday evening last, by the 
rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. George 
Mason, to Miss Elizabeth King. 


On Thursday evening, by the 
rev. Dr. M’ Knight, Mr. Joseph 
Giraud, to Miss Abigail West, both 
of this city. 


At Brunswick, N. J. on Saturday 
by the rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Henry 
Minugh, of this city, to Miss Mary 
Dunham, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 
Dunham, of that place. 


On Saturday the 9th ult..by the 
rev. Mr. Bennet, of Middletown, 
Mr. Jacob: 8. Stout, to Miss, Catha- 
rine Schenck, of Sandy-Hook. 


At Kinderhook, on Wednesday 
evening, the 27th ult. by the rev. 
Mr. Sickles, Mr. Augustus Wyn- 


kooft, merchant of this city, to Miss | 


Ann Maria Silvester, daughter of 


we eee all that live must die, 
Passing thro’ nature to eternity. 


D&ED, 


On Thursday the 29th ult. Mr. 
Joseph Blackwell, in the 64th. year 
of his age. 


On Tuesday evening, ofa linge 
ing iliness, Mro Ruchel Bennet, wife 
of Thomas Bennet, pilot, of this city, 
in the 28th year of her age. 


, On Tuesday, Mrs. E.. Wilson, 
relict of the late Robert Wéiison, 
merchant of this city. 


On Sunday, Mrs. Toole, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Toole, of this city. 


On the 7th ult. of a lingering ill- 
ness, in the 53d year of his age, 
James Barry, Esq. consul general 
Jrom the. Prince Regent of Portu- 
Sal, to the Eastern States. | 


On. Saturday last, in the 46th 
year of her age, Mrs. Sarah Millar, 
widow of the laterev. Dr. Millar. 


At Washington, Ezra Darby, 
esg. member of the House of Repre-- 
sentatives of the United States. 
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TERMS OF THIS MISCELLANY. 
Tovcity subscribers two dollars per; 

annum.....payable one in advance. 

Tho.< who reside out of the city to 


pay one year’s advance at the time of 
subscribing. 








PUBLISHED BY JOHN CLOUGH, 





Judge Slater, of that filace. 





Ne. 299 Breadway. - 
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POETRY. 


For the Lads Miseeany. 


LOVE. 


- Love seem’d at first ‘the mildest guest, 


So unassuming every way ; . 
% seve him welcome to my breast, 
Aad wish'd hin: nevenishere to stay. 


But soon, alas! I found that he, 
(Insinuating, arrant knave ‘) 
For all’my goodness made of me 
The most humiliating slave. 


In vain I wish in peace to live ; 


In vain for comfert I implore ; 
No peace, no comfort will he give, 


I find he plagues me more and more. 


Tho’ from his power I’ve'no respite, 
I like the little artfal elf; 

‘Tho’ he torments.me day and night, 
I love him as i al Sua 


’ Then, since his fetters are so strong, 

’ Tis vain, ‘tis fruitless to complain ; 

For, if my punishment be long, | 
’Tis but at worst a pleasing pain. 

AC. 

New-York, Feb. 1—1808. 


seetoere® 


SONG. . 


The Soldier’s Departure. © 


Wuust the trumpet. that: distantly 
sounds its alarms, 


Calls the braveto the fidd, shall 'not. 
then express. ; 
For your loss, O my love, from Eliza's 
fond arms, 


oa 


— 


samy ratctny pan Oe 


. jhe 


ie ‘My tears idl ony ‘siete wide faintly 
contribute, 


To declare al the love which fr you 


I possess ; 

‘Shall not then these tender emotions 
H exhibit es 

| And lament your departure ? Oyes, 
 May-lovey, yes. 


well! now adieu ! 
May providence the patriot’s inten‘ 
tions now. bless ; 
“And give victory, honour, and glory to 
you, 
~ And Protect you my Henry, O yes, 
my love, yes. Pe) 


| Must we part then $0 soon, now fare. a 








But I fear, O my love, whilst in danger 

you fly, | 

By'the sword or the bullet you'll fall _ 
in distress : — 

© sad:thought to reflect that I should 
not be nigh! 

» But I hope forthe best then, © yes, 

my love, yes. . | 








Have you gone then my love, my best 
wishes attend you ! 
Ah! I see with ardour now onward 
You press : : 
Fast you haste from my view j but Wid 
| __ fortune befriend y 
> O yes, my 





Ty encreaein my bosom, ne'er will 
 p PEPPESS 3 E. 

Tho’ you're abseat my ove it shall ne- 
ver be smother’d, ee 
But shalt | grow till death parts us, O 
sj ee ee ip 3 






















